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BATTLE OF MORTIMER’S 
CROSS. 

On 29 December, 1460 Richard, 
York, and his second scn Edmund, called 
Earl of Rutland, fell at Wakefield. Their 
deaths were announced to the Duke’s eldest 
son Edward, Earl of March, at Gloucester 
where he was keeping his Christmas; and 
not, in the ensuing February, on the field of 
Mortimer’s Cross, as would appear from 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VI,’ Pt. IL, (Act ii, 
se. ll. 43-67). Edward, thereupon, is 
said to have collected a host of 30,000 men 
on the borders of Wales—his own country ; 


Richard Houghton 


THE 


Duke of 


for he was descendant and heir of Roger 
Mortimer (mortuum marc), eighth Baron 


of Wigmore and first Earl of March, the 
paramour of Edward Li’s queen, Isabella, 
““she-wolf of France.’’ But uews being 
brought to Edward that James Butler, 
fifth Earl of Ormonde and Earl of Wilt- 
shire, and Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke 
and half-brother to King Henry, were 
come by sea into Wales with a great number 
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Cornish Poly- | 


Three | 
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of Frenchmen, Bretons, and Irishmen, and 
were also raising Wales in order to destroy 
him, he turned and met his enemies in a 
fair plain near to Mortiimer’s Cross. 

The field of battle is in the parish of 
Kingsland, 5 miles NW. by W.. from 
Leominster, and close to the fifth milestone 
of the turnpike road, leading from 
Leominster to Wigmore and Knighton. 
| The date was the second or third of 
| February, 1461; for the authorities vary 
as to the exact day. Thus ‘A _ Short 
Muglish Chronicle’—-edited by James 
Gairdner in 1880 from the Lambeth MS. 
,006—- and Gregory’s Chronicle, followed 
by Halle and Holinshed, make the appear- 
ance of the three mock suns and the battle 
occur on the same day, to wit, Sunday, 
Candlemas Day, 2 February. But Candle- 
mas Day in 1461 fell on a Monday, to 
which day—at about 10 a.m.—the ‘ English 
Chronicle’ (edited in 1856 by the Rey. J. 
S. Davies) assigns the apparition of the 
three suns, placing the fight on the next 
day, Tuesday 3 February. 

The details of the engagement and 
Edward’s tactics thereat are unrecorded by 
the chroniclers. He put his enemies to 
flight, and is said to have slain 3,000 of 
them—their army numbering 8,000 in all, 
according to William Worcester. Moreover, 
some ten of their captains were taken and 
beheaded; but Pembroke and Wiltshire 
stole away privily disguised and fled out of 
the country. Among the captives were 
Pembroke’s father, Owen Tudor, and Sir 
John Throckmorton. Owen Tudor—mor-. 
ganatic husband of Henry V’s_ widow, 
Catherine of Valois, and grandfather of 
Henry VII—-was beheaded by Edward’s 
order in Hereford market-place. His head 
was stuck on the market cross; and a 
woman, whom acontemporary calls mad, 
had the hair combed and the face washed 
and set around it many lighted candles. 
His body was buried in a chapel of the Grey 
Friar’s Church at Hereford. 

A Short English Chronicle’ records that, 
before the battle, the sun appeared 
three suns sundry [separate] on him in the 
east, and closed again together. And then 
he [Edward] kneeled down on his knees and 


“as 


made his prayers and thanked God.”’ And 
the English Chronicle adds that to his 


> 
x 
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followers he interpreted the phenomenon as 
significant of the favour of the Trinit: 
Halle and Holinshed say that ‘‘ for this! 
cause men imagined that he gave the sunne | 
in his full brightnesse for his badge or 
connisance.”’ Shakespeare, in the scene 
referred to above, makes Edward exclaim : 


| 
| 
| 


Dazle mine eyes, or doe I see Three Sunnes? 
To which Richard answers : 


Three glorious Sunnes, each one perfect 
sunne; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 

But sever’d in a pale cleare-shining skye. 

See, see! They joyne, embrace, and seeme to 
<isse, 

As if they vow’d some League inviolable: 

Now are they but one Lampe, one Light, one 
Sunne. 


In this the Heaven figures some event. 
And finally Edward declares (Il. 39, 40): 


Whate’er it bodes, hence-torward will beare| 
Upon my Targuet three faire shining Sunnes. | 


a 


But history is not adhered to in this| 
scene; and there is much confusion of | 
events. The White Rose victory at Mor-! 


timer’s Cross is passed over by the dramatist. | 
It really preceded Warwick’s defeat at St. | 
Alban’s; but after the play has improperly | 
represented Edward a combatant at 
Wakefield, there is no room for Mortimer’s 
Cross to be brought in. 


as 


The phenomenon of parhelia, or mock- | 
suns, recorded having occurred | 
oceasionally in this country; and is stated | 
to be of not infrequent occurrence in the 
Alps, the Andes, and in Greenland. On 
many occasions the two mock-suns have | 
been seen to have, passing through them, a. 
circular halo surrounding the sun; and a) 
luminous horizontal line, which passes also 
across the sun. The joining together cf 
the sun and the mock-suns, described _ by | 
ihe chroniclers, means very likely that when | 
the mock-suns disappeared the horizontal 
line was observed on either side of the sun. 

Again, to turn to the origin of the Byzan- 
tine Labarum, the standard of the Roman 
Emperors from the time of Constantine the 
Great—although naturally abolished by 
Julian II ‘“ the Apostate ’’ during his reign 

which resembled in form the vewri!lum of 
the cavalry. The Labarum, or banner of 
the Chrism, displayed the Greek letters 
XP in a monogram, with the legend ‘‘ By 
this conquer”? Greek. Somewhere 
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between Colmar and Saxa Rubra, Con- 
stantine and his army saw in the sky one 
afternoon a shining Cross with the words 
Vince ;’’ and in a dream that night 
Christ bade him take it for his standard. 
So Constantine himself told Eusebius ; who, 


however, does not record it in the 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ written in the 
Emperor’s lifetime, but in the biography 


composed in 3388 for the edification of the 
faithful. But the evidence of Lactantius 
in 314 and of the heathen Nazarius in 321 
puts it beyond reasonable doubt that some- 
thing of the sort did happen. The cross 


observed, suggests Prof. H. M. Gwatkin, 
may very well have been a halo, such as 


Whymper saw when he came down after the 
accident on the Matterhorn in 1865-—three 
crosses for his three lost companions. Yet 
after all, the cross was not an exclusively 
Christian symbol; and Constantine’s action 
was ambiguous. He was quite clear about 
monotheism ; but, at this period, he was not 
equally clear as to the difference between 
Christ and the Unconquered Sun. The 
Gauls had fought of old beneath the Sun- 
god’s cross of light: so while the Christians 
saw in the Labarum the cress of Christ, the 
heathens in the army would only be receiving 
an old standard back again. At any rate, 
Constantine adopted the Christian mono- 
gram as his badge; marched straight on 
Rome; and destroyed Maxentius and his 
host at the battle of the Milvian Bridge 
(Ponte Molle) on 28 October 312 (see ‘ The 
Roman Empire’ by Prof. H. Stuart Jones, 
p. 382; and ‘The Cambridge Medieval 
History,’ I. p. 4). 


May not the Emperor’s vision have been 
the parhelia, or a phenomenon nearly 
allied thereto? The horizontal line present 
on either side of the true sun, on the fading 
of the false suns, would give a suggestion 


| of a cross; and even, perhaps, of the sacred 


monogram to an excited and superstitious 
imagination. The present writer once 
observed the parhelia at Oxford. He was 
crossing Magdalen Bridge to gain the Iffley 
road, when, noticing a small crowd cf 
errand boys and other unoccupied persons 
at gaze southwards over the Cherwell and 
Christ Church meadows, he turned in their 
direction, and saw three suns flaming in the 
sky above him! Unfortunately, he omitted 


--- 
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to take Captain Cuttle’s excellent advice as 
quoted on the cover of ‘N. & Q.;’ and 
never having kept a diary he cannot now 
record the date of the apparition. But he 
thinks it must have occurred on an after- 
noon in the mid-nineties of the last century. 
Edward’s victory at Mortimer’s Cross 
was of good omen to him in more ways than 
one. His title, Earl of March, and hi 
claim to the throne by descent from Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, both came to hin 
through the Mortimer connexion; and the 
following month saw his elevation to the 
throne as Edward IV, and his signal defeat 
of the Lancastrians upon the bloody field 
of Towton. Edward IV undoubtedly used 
the white rose en soleil as a badge; and 
both ‘‘sun’”’ and ‘‘ rose’’ appear upon his 
coins. But although his adoption of thi: 
badge may have been in memory of his 
auspicious fight at Mortimer’s Cross, he 
was not the first of our kings to make use 
of a sun-badge. In Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 
VI,’ Pt. ii, Act iv, Se. i. IL 95-100 (the 
scene of Suffolk’s murder) the Captain is 
made to say: 
And now the house of York . 
. Whose hopeful colours 
Advance our half- faced sun striving to shine, 
Under the which is writ Invitis nubibus. 
For this passage Malone refers to Cam- 
den’s Remaines concerning Britaine’ 
(p. 138, edn. 1623): ‘‘ Edward the Third 
bare for his device the rayes of the sunne 
dispersing themselves out of a_ cloud.” 
And, curiously enough, Drayton in _ his 
‘ Battle of Agincourt’ (stanza 68) has: 
Suffolk, a sun half-risen from the brake. 
Moreover, the Sun in Splendour was a 
badge of Richard II, and was emblazoned 
upon the sail of the ship in which he 
returned from his ill-fated expedition te 
Ireland (see Harleian MS. 1319). 
A. R. Baytey. 


THE MIL TON. OV ID S¢ RI 
(See ante pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281, 305, 324, 344). 
The next five stanzas relate to nny same 


myth, and it seems more convenient to group 
them as a unit. 


20. Phaétons petition 
Phaéton Apollo’s son, aproacheth nigh 
Ihe gorgeous pallace of the Sun on high 
Bright ‘Phoebus for to proue himselfe his 
sire 
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Swares for to grant what e’re he will desire 
The unadvised lad no danger heeds 
Desires one day to guide his fathers steeds: 
Phoebus full sorry, from his oth would goe, 
The daunger he unto his son doth show. 
21. Phaéton undertakes to rule the Sun 
Phaéton persisting in his foolish vaine 
Ne’re leaues untill he getts into the waine 
Where Phoebus tells him how to gouerne 
right 
The fiery steeds of so great force and might 
how for to guide them, and which way to 
ride 
Charging him not to high nor low to glide 
The morning come the steeds doe take their 


way 
Feeling their burden light run all astray. 
22. The fall of Phaéton. 

The fiery furious steeds their way doe make 

Vp to the fixed starrs: anon they take 

A downeright course, below the moon they 
run 

"Mong hidious monsters, and their right 

Now Phaéton all agaist, the reines lets goe 

The steeds all running where he doth not 
know 

Sets all the world on fire: Joue from on high 

with lightned thunder, tumbles him from 
the skie 


23. Heliades turned into trees 


Climen all wandring finds out Phaétons 
tom|b] 

She with her daughters there laments his 
dome 

So long till they, the faire Heliades 

Were turned by their brothers tomb to trees 

The mother whilst that they were turned 
s[o] 

Doth on them many a tender kiss bestow 

Whilst Amber from these Sisters thus 
forelorn 

Distilleth downe, nice dames for to adorne 

Cygnus a king and kinn to Phaéton 

Was turned by his tombe into a swan 

Who hating Joue, fire, aire, doth neuer fly 

But in the cooling pleasant waters lye 


24. Phoebuses complant for the death 
of Phaéton 


Phoebus full sorry for what Joue had donfe} 


He will not in his wonted charrot run 
Railing at Joue and all the Gods beside 
Bidding them try his chariot for to guide 
Vntill at last the Gods him faire doth speak 
And Joue himselfe doth to him humbly seek 
Gain’d thenat last he gathers up his 
stefeds] 
And with his whip, their backes he soundly 
feed[s] 


The cendensed, elliptical style, so charac- 


teristic of Milton—what Raleigh aptly calls 
the bricks without mortar ’’—is fully in 
evidence here, but we will note in addition a 
few individual words and phrases 


» 
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20. 1. ep. Desolate where she 


nigh, P.L. x. 864. 


20. 7. full sorry: Milton frequently —, 
ens adjectives with full, ep. P.L. 670/1 
. . and to his guide 
Lamenting “turnd full sad; 
21.1. cp. So they among , themselves 
pleasant veine. P.L. vi. 625 
Ib. 2. ep. rose from the hindmost weeles of 
Phoe bus waine. T. 13. 16 (Comus, 190) 
Ib. 3. ep. Ease was erg _— disease and to 
judge right. U.C. ii 
ep. Rapt ina poe drawn by fiery 
steeds. P.L. iii. 522 
Chariot and Charioter lay — 
and fierie foaming Steeds. . Ib. vi. 390/1 
Chariots flaming Armes, fierie 
Steeds. Ib. 17 
hut in Spenser is and the Steeds'! 
are flaming, cp. F.Q. I. 9 (1609) 
Exceeding shone, like fairest childe, | 
That did presume his fathers firie waine, 
And flaming mouthes of steedes vnwonted | 


wilde 

Through highest ‘heaven with weaker hand 
to raine; 

Proude of such glory and advauncement 
vaine 

While ee beames doe daze his feeble! 
eye 

He leaves the welkin way most beaten 
plaine, 

And rapt with whirling wheeles, enflames 


_ the skyen, 
With fire not made to burne, 
to shyne. 
Ib. 6. ep. Charg’d_not to touch 
dicted Tree. P.L. vii, 46. 
to for too is a slip perhaps easily made 
in this context; I suspect we have a similar 
one in “ all to ruffled ” Com. 380 
tb. 7. The morning come ‘dues characteristic 
absolute construction again. 


and ep. Like one that had bin led astray ... 
Through the Heav’ns wide pathless 
‘70 


but fairely for 
the inter- 


Tb. 


way. II P. 69/7 
22.2. cp. With the fizxt Starrs. . .P.L. v. 176 
Tb. 7. ep. Ethereal from on high 


gan blow: P.L. vi. 


We may note that the word gan in thx 
verse quoted illustrates a not uncommon 
practice of Milton; dropping the initial 
elements of certain words to meet a metrical 
difficulty: mong is a parallel example in 
stanza 22, arid we shall meet with others. 


Ib. 8. Sound and sense agree. 
23. 2: and doom are rhymed in 
32/3 
Th. % 8. ep. “thy amber-dropping hair” 
Com. 863 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d per- 
fumes Ib. 556 


his dewie locks distill’d 
56/7) 
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| Ib. 
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Distilleth downe is an instance of the 
somewhat technical term which Milton was. 
rather apt to use. It is curious that the 
phrase occurs in a somewhat similar context 
in the manuscript Epitaph ’’ found by 
Henry Morley in the B.M. copy of Milton’s. 
Poems (1645). 

ye golden flood 
Which from ye Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously ” 

Morley believed the lines to be by Milton. 
His letter in the Times of July 16, 1868, led 
to a somewhat lengthy controversy without 
arriving at a unanimous conclusion. We 
may return to it later. 


Dame is more common in Spenser, but Milton 
uses the wor 


Cotytto is called ‘‘ Mysterious Dame” 
Com. 

Eve is called “ Universal Dame” P.L. 
ix. 612 

And we all remember the “ feathery 
dames ”’ of Comus, 347 

thus forelorn ep. To you whom I could 


— thus forlorne P.L. tv. 374 
Only with fair. Od. 


37 
And with fair speech P-.R. ii. 301 


And Wisdoms Self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Com. 375/6 


The rhythm and sense keep time. 


speeches 
cp. 


7,8. 

The next three stanzas (25, 26, 27) relate 
to Calisto; 26 is missing as already 
explained (p. 201); the head line which 
serves for its title is all we have now; the 
title to 25 is lost; a substitute is supplied 
from another copy but has been enclosed in 
brackets. 


[Calisto beloved of Joue] 


Joue spies a nimph of chast Diana’s train{e] 

Calisto hight, his pleasure for to gaine 

‘Of her, himselfe transformes like Phebe 
brig[ ht] 

By this deceate he gain’d his sole delight: 

Nine monthes expir’d Diana with her maid{s] 

Went for to bathe themselves amoungst the 
sha[des 

Where forceing her, her body to uncouer, 
her fault Diana and her nimphs discoue[r] 


25. 


26. Calisto turned into a Beare 
(Stanza missing) 
27. Calisto and Areas translated amounget 
the starrs 
Ursa major 


Arcas not knowing of his mothers case 
Met her in shape of beare within the chaf{se] 


2 
: 
24. 5. q 
Nal 
q 


O 


| 
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Where he with bow and ready drawed dart 

Did goe about to shute her through the heart 

Joue “lought to see a fact (unknow ne) so foule 

Translated them to starrs about the pole 

Juno all madded, getts Thetis for to grant 

That these new starrs might ne’re her boosom 


95.1. cp. Nymphs of Diana’s train 
P.R. ii, 355 
{b. 3. ep. Sitting like a Goddes_ bright, 


Ib. 4. cp. “But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
P.L. i, 160 
Ib. 6. amoungst: see p. 


The structure of the Stanza is unmistak- 
ably Miltonic; the first line runs over into 
the second, the second into the third; the 
favourite absolute construction begins the 
fifth. 

27.1. Areas became Ursa Minor and Calisto 
ursa Major. : 

Ib. 5. ep. fact ...so hainous. P.L. 928/9 

Ib. 6. .... translated to the skies Com. 242 


and 
. .. . our Star of Arcady. Ib. 341 
Ib. 7 madded ep. . the madding Wheeles 
P.L. vi. 210 
and 
“so the English ran madding after the 
French in Edward Confessor’s time.’’ 
Milton’s Common-place book, 180 
Spenser has “his madding mind” S.C., 
April, 25. 
tb. 8. ep. The unadorned boosom of the Deep 
Com. 23 
28. Erichthonius delivered to Cecrops 
daughters to keepe by Pallas. 
Pallas to Cecrops daughters gives to keepe 
A wicker chest and bids them not to peepe 
therein: two of them hold their promise fast 
The third as longeing for to see, at last 
Opens the basket and therein doth finde 
A childe i’th’ former part, a snake behinde, 
Pallases birde the crow, she tells; therefore 
She turns her black, who els was white before. 
The second line pauses after chest and then 
runs over into the third to pause after therein, 
a less common position; to emphasize this 
ending the next two feet are those which so 
often begin Milton’s line as already noticed 
(p. 205). The following references show minor 
similarities 
From se cabin’d loopehole peepe. T. 12. 30 
(Com. 
B’re thon of Israel’s Scepter get fast hold 
. draw a Scorpion’ s tail behind. S.A. 360. 
on both his wings, one black, th’ other white. 
. from the wicker hole. Com. 338 
his sacred chest Od. Nat. 217 
Spenser has “a little wicker basket.” 
Prothal: 24 
Hucnu C. H. Canny. 
(To be continued). 
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WANDERINGS OF A SECOND FOLIO. 


In his book ‘ Shakespeare en France sous 
Vancien régime’ the famous French scholar 
J. J. Jusserand tells us that the first copy 
of Shakespeare in France was found in 
Louis XIV’s library, a catalogue of which 
was compiled by the Royal librarian Nicolas 
Clément about 1675-1684. In this will be 
found the following notes :- 

WILL SHAKESPEARE 
POETA ANGLICUS 

Opera poetica, continentia tragoedias, come- 
dias et historiolas. Angle, Londres, Th. Cotes, 
1632 fo. Ce poéte anglois a Vimagination assés 
belle, il pense naturellement, il s’exprime avec 
finesse; mais ces belles qualitez sont obscurcis 
par les ordures qu’il méle dans ses Comedies. 

It is generally believed that this copy in 
le Roi Soleil’s library was the earliest 
known in all Europe outside England, and 
so it is held to be in the ‘ Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ vy. 289 ff. 

That seems, however, not to be the case. 
The honour of having been the first non- 
British possessor of the Bard’s works must, 
for the present at least, be left with a 
Swedish diplomat, Peter Julius Coyet 
(1618-1667). 

This man, who gave as much of his time 
as diplomatic duties permitted to learned 
pursuits and collected one of the most mag- 
nificent libraries of his time in Sweden, 
resided for two years (1655-1656) in London 
as Swedish Ambassadcr, where he appears 
to have been in great favour with Cromwell 
who made him a Knight of the Garter. <A 
large part of his library was kept at his 
castle of Ljungbygard in the Swedish pro- 
vince of Scania, and when war broke out 
between Sweden and Denmark in 1710 the 
castle, which then belonged to one of Coyet’s 
descendants, was looted by the Danes and 
the library dispersed, the bulk finding its 
way to Copenhagen. In the archives of 
that city are still to be found many old 
volumes and documents belonging to P. J. 
Coyet, and among these are a number of 
accounts from booksellers and book-binders 
to Coyet during his residence in London. 
Among the items on these accounts are 
Shakespeare’s works and Ben _ Jonson’s 
works. 

Part of the Coyet collections was 
deposited at Stockholm, and in a catalogue 
of that collection, still extant, we find the 
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following item:—-‘‘ Mr. William Shakes- 
peare, Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, 
London 1632 folio.”” In 1700 and 1701 
the Stockholm library was broken up, being 
sold at public auctions at Upsala and 
Stockholin. Coyet’s Shakespeare folios were 
acquired by the famous Swedish dramatist 
and physician Urban MHiarne, who like 
Coyet, entertained a deep regard for English 
culture, being a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in London, which city he had visited during 
his foreign travels between 1660 and 1670. 
During his stay in London he acquired a 
few folios ‘ Comoedize Anglicane,’ whereby 
possibly is to be understoed a collection oj 
dramatic works by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
He also enriched his English library at the 
Coyet auction with Ben Jonson’s_ works. 
What has now become of those volumes is 
not known. 

Some years ago there was found in the 
province of Scania a unique copy of the first 
quarto edition of Titus Andronicus, which 
was later sold to the U.S.A. for £2,000. 
It is a daring hypothesis, yet it is quite 
possible, that it once belonged to the Coyet 
collection at Ljungbygard, many items ol 
which were scattered about in Scania before 
ultimately reaching Denmark. 

JoHan NorpstroM. 

{[Cromwell, as Lord Protector, conferred 
several honours, but made no Knights whether 
of the Garter or the Bath. Perhaps some 
reader knows what honour was conferred on 
Coyet. Was Coyet in fact Ambassador?]. 


ROO (ROE) OF DALLINGHOO AND 
HENLEY, SUFFOLK. 

[Unless stated to the contrary, all wills 
mentioned in this account are preserved ai 
Ipswich. I must again express my deep 
indebtedness for invaluable information, 
readily placed at my disposal by the erudite 
Vicar of Henley, Suffolk, the Rev. Wm. C. 
Pearson. | 

That the Roo families of Debach and of 
Dallinghoo were akin, would seem to be 
established by the will of Thomas Roo of 
Debach (vide 12 S. xi. 226, 285). This 
document names as contingent devisee (in 
the event of the decease of testator’s sons), 
Thomas Roo, son of Anthony Roo, the last 
mentioned of whom has founder’s honours in 
respect of the Dallinghoo branch. 
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Anthony Roo, of Debach, is doubtless the 
‘* Antony Ro’’ whose name occurs there,— 
30 Henry VIII (vide 12 S. xi. 227). Pre- 
vious to this, in 1568, he was of Wickham 
Market, but his burial took place at 
Debach, Dec. 4, 1584, and the Rose ’’ who 
married Thomas Kydd in 1588 was_pos- 
sibly his widow. Whether he had more 
than a single child has not been ascertained, 
but one can be definitely identified in— 

Thomas Roo, of Dallinghoo, who was 
buried at the latter place, April 6, 1608. He 
is the ‘‘ Thomas Roo son of Anthony Roo” 
mentioned in the will (1659-60) of his name- 
sake, the yeoman of Debach. . Thomas, of 
Dallinghoo (buried 1608), had 2 sons and 4 
daughters :—(1) John, who continued the 
succession. (11) Thomas, of Dallinghoo, 
bapt. Dec. 28, 1582, buried June 6, 1631, 
S.P. His will (nuncupative) ‘“‘ made above 
the space of three days before his death,” 
and proved at Wickham, June 23, 1641, 
bequeathed the sum of £80 to John Roo, 
son of testator’s brother John Roo; residue 
to said brother John, who was appointed 
executor. Witnesses—William Roo senior, 
Christian Roo junior, John Bucke, Christ- 
ian Russell. (A) Sarah, bapt. Dec. 16, 
1571, buried May 4, 1572. (B) Faith, bapt. 
April 9, 1573. (C) Susan, buried April 10, 
1575. (D) Mary, bapt. January 17, 1584-5. 
The elder son of Thomas Roo, of Dallinghoo, 
aforesaid, was— 

John Roo, of Dallinghoo, yeoman. Bap- 
tized May 1, 1577, he married Christian, 
daughter of Owen Danbrook, of the same, 
yeoman, and by her (devisee in will of her 
father“, and her husband) had issue. John 
Roo was buried Sept. 18, 1652. His will 
dated August 14, 1652, and proved at Ips- 
wich, June 7, 1653, bequeathed all his mes- 
suage, lands, eic., where he then dwelt, and 
his lands in Dallinghoo. and elsewhere, to 
his wife, Christian, for her life, on con- 
dition that she conveyed to their son, John 
Roo, a messuage in Dallinghoo that was 
devised to her by Owen Danbrook deceased ; 
provided that the said son John Roo sur- 
rendered all copyhold lands, ete., which he 
had of Thos. Burwell, gent., to use of said 
Christian Roo for life, and afterwards to 


*Dated July 20th, 1619, proved at Snape, 
Sept. 14, 1619: I hope to say more about this: 
_will on a future occasion. 
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her son Owen Roo. Also mentioned are 
Thos. Roo, testator’s late uncle; Christian 
and Rose, Testator’s daughters; and Mary 
wife of Testator’s son Owen. Sole execu- 
trix—said wife Christian Roo; or, if she 
refuse, said son John Roo. Supervisor: 
George Sterling, of Charsfield, Esq. Wit- 
nesses--Geo. Sterling, Robt. Ring, Joan 
Barrett. By his wife Christian, née Dan- 
brook, John Roo, of Dallinghoo (1577-1652), 
had 3 sons and 5 daughters :—(1) Thomas, 
bapt. July 3, 1611, to whom his maternal 
grandfather left (1619) a silver cup. (11) 
Owen, of whom later. (IIT) John, of Dal- 
linghoo, bapt. Feb. 15, 1619/20, who had 
by Anne, his wife, a daughter Anne Roo, 
born Aug. 7, and bapt. Aug. 25, 1654. (A) 
Joan, bapt. Oct. 5, 1609, married Oct. 11, 
1638, to Jeffery Medowet, of Newbourne. 
(B) Christian, bapt. March 30, 1613, divisee 
1619 and 1653. (C) Rose, bapt. Dec. 1 
1614, married Nov. 15, 1655, to John 
Steptoe, of Newbourne (D) Faith, bapt. 
April 23, 1616, devisee 1619, buried Oct. 
11, 1627. (EF) Frances, bapt. Oct. 4, 1621, 
buried Dec. 19, 1621. 


F. Gorpon Ror. 
“The Clerestory.”’ 
18, Stanford Road, ! 
Kensington Court, W.8. 
(lo be continued). 


Wowen Cutna.—-The Chinese sayings 
quoted below shew that the suffragettes 
have a very conservative influence to con- 
tend with in the new Republic of the Far 
Fast. 


+ This event marked the second of three im- 
portant points of contact between the names 
of Roo (Roe) and Medowe (Medows _ ot 
Meadows). The first was the marriage (date 
unascertained) of Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Roo 
(died 1536) of Debach, to William Medowe of 
Witnesham; the third, yet to be ceseribel, 
was the purchase of the Roe property ut 

enley by John Medows in 1745. ‘The 
Medows family of Henley Hall derived from 
one Ralph, concerning whom a MS. memor- 


andum, in the Fitch coliection at Ipswich, | 


states that—‘* Henley hall in times past be- 
longed to a family of Dameron—Dameron 
married a daughter of Judge Clinche of Hol- 
brooke. Edmund Dameron his sonne sold_ it 
to Ralph Meadow youngest sonne of Wm. 
Meadow of Witnesham. This Ralph Meadow 
is now owner of it this year 1655. and is 


one of the chiefe Constables of the Hundred | 
of Bosmere & Claydon. his estate is worth | 


about 200 lb. per annum.” The present Earl 
Manvers is directly descended from a cadet 
branch of the family of Medowe of Witnesham. 


Brothers are like hands and feet. A wife is 
like one’s clothes. When clothes are worn 
out, we can substitute those that are new. 
When hands and feet are cut off, it is difficult 
to obtain substitutes for them. 


There are four things in women. which 
deserve praise; a woman’s virtue, her coun- 
tenance, her words, her labours. A woman’s 
Virtue requires no extraordinary talent, above 
that possessed by others. Her Countenance 
requires not the exquisite charms of super- 
ative beauty. Her Words require not fluent 
lips or the talent of discussion. Her Labours 
require not a higher degree of skill and dex- 
terity than that commonly possessed by 
others. Let her be chaste, innocent, sober, 
and economical; mind her duty; be neat; in 
walking and resting preserve modesty; in her 
actions observe a rule ;—these constitute female 
Virtue. Let her wash and dust well; keep 
her clothes neat and clean; bathe at proper 
times and preserve her person from filth; 
these constitute female Beauty. Let her 


, choose her words; avoid unbecoming conver- 
| sation; speak at proper times; thus she will 


not displease others; these constitute female 
Conversation. Let her diligently spin, and 
make cloth; let her not indulge her appetite 
in regard to savoury food and liquors; let 
her prepare good things to set before the 
guests. These constitute female Labour. These 
four combine the essential virtues and duties 
of women. They are exceedingly easy, and 
she who practises them is a virtuous woman. 

Messrs. Bland and Backhouse, in their 
book ‘ China under the Empress Dowager,’ 
in relating what took place when the ‘ Old 
Buddha,” as she was affectionately called, 
was in articulo mortis and was asked to 
pronounce her last words, say that her 
answer was strangely significant. This 
woman, who had moulded and guided the 
destinies of the Chinese people for half a 
century said: 

Never again allow any woman to hold the 
supreme power in the State. It 1s against 
the house law of our Dynasty and should be 
strictly forbidden. Be careful not to permit 
eunuchs to meddle in Government matters. 
The Ming Dynasty was brought to #uin by 
eunuchs, and its fate should be a warning 
‘to my people. 

The Emperor Kwang Hsu and _ the 
Empress Dowager Tsu Hsi both died in 
November, 1908. Since then the boy 
Emperor Hsuan Tung has been on_ the 
throne and Sun Yat Sen and Yuan Shi Kai 
have been Presidents of the Republic. At 
the present moment it is hard to say who is 
|the ruler of the Republic. Hsu Shih 
|Chang is the President in Peking, but Sun 
' Yat Sen claims to be President in the South. 
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It may be that Kwang Hsu’s widow, as ‘ Ode to Solitude,’ did not hugely exaggerate, 

Empress Dowager, would have been as/ in addressing London: ‘‘ thou that dost thy 

successful as Hsien Tung’s widow if she had | millions brash.”’ 

had the chance. | Ricuarp H. THornton, 
HL D. | 

SHELLEY—-Espaite.—In the person of | 

Charles Edward Jeffries Esdaile, who was: 


| Queries. 


killed in the hunting field on the 21st ot! Ws must request correspondents desiring 
this month, we lest a grandson of Percy |information on family matters ot only private 
Bysshe Shelley, the poet, and Harriet West- | interest to affix their names and addresses to. 


: eq | their ries der that answers may be 
brook. Their daughter, Ianthe, married their queries in or ay be 
Edward Jeffries Esdaile, and Mr. Esdaile, jon to ‘them divest. 


who was 77 years of age, was the issue of | 


that marriage. 
W. A. Hourcurson. 


Wives or American PreEsrtpEnts.—The 
following list nay be of interest. 
Washington (1759) Martha (Dandridge) 

Custis. 

2 John Adams (1764) Abigail Smith. 

3 Jefferson (1772) Martha (Wayies) Skelton. 

4 Madison (1794) Dolly (Payne) Todd. 

5 Monroe (1786) Eliza Kortright. ; 

Adams (1797) Louisa Catherine 
Johnson. 

7 Jackson (1794) Rachel (Donelson) Robard. 

8 Van Buren (1807) Hannah Hoes. 

9 Harrison, I. (1795) Anna Symmes. 

0 Tyler (1813) Letitia Christian. (1844) Julia 
Gardiner. 

11 Polk (1824) Sarah Childress. 

12 Taylor (1810) Margaret Smith. 

13 Fillmore (1826) Abigail Powers. (1858) 
Caroline (Carmichael) McIntosh. 

14 Pierce (1834) Jane Means Appleton. 

15 Buchanan, unmarried. 

16 Lincoln (1842) Mary Todd. 

17. Johnson (1827) Eliza McCardle. 

18 Grant (1848) Julia Dent. 

19 Hayes (1852) Lucey Ware Webb. 

20 Garfield (1858) Lucretia Rudolph. 

21 Arthur (1859) Ellen Lewis Herndon. 

22 Cleveland (1886) Frances Folsom. 

23 Harrison II (1853) Caroline Lavinia Scott. 

(1896) Mary S. (Lord) Dimmick. 

24 Cleveland (see above). 

25 McKinley (1871) Ida Saxton. 

26 Roosevelt (1883) Alice Lee. (1886) Edith 
Kermit Carew. 

27 Taft (1886) Helen Herron. 

28 Wilson (1885) Ellen Axson. 

29 Harding (1891) Florence King. 

Ricnarp H.. THorNTOon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


A is commonly supposed 
that a million was always taken to mean a 
thousand thousand. This I believe to be an 
error. In most cases (as in ‘ Hamlet’) the 
word simply means a very great number. 
Christopher Wase, in his Dictionary, 1662, 
has ‘‘ A million. Decem myriades,”’ 
amounts to 100,000. So that Cowley, in his 


which | 


Anna Renzi (Rencra).—From the year 


|1641 to the year 1647, a certain Anna 


Renzi was singing in Venice. She sang in 
the Opera ‘La Finta Pazza’ in 1641, at 
the Teatro Novissimo, Three sonnets in 


‘her honour were published in the libretto 


of this opera. She sang in the opera ‘La 
Finta Savia,’ in 1643, at the Teatro San 
Giovanni e Paolo. 

In 1649 Gio. Batt. Fusconi dedicates his 
favola musicale ‘ Argiope’ to her: ‘‘ Con- 
secrata al chiaro merito della Sinora 
Anna Renzi.’”’ The words of this fable 
are by N————,, cioé Pietro Michiel, as. 
well as Fusconi. The music by Giovanni 
Rovetta and Alessandro Leardini. 

That Anna Renzi was no fable is testified 
to by our own John Evelyn, who on Shrove- 
tide of 1646 was in Venice and _ heard 
‘“three noble operas where were excellent 
voices and music, the most celebrated of 
which was the famous Anna Rencia.’”’ And 
in Ascension week of the previous year 
Evelyn heard her in ‘ Ercole in Lydia,’ the 
opera wherein ‘‘ the scenes changed thirteen 
times.”? (Kvelyn is reported to have risen 
up and shouted out ‘‘ Where’s your Russian 
Ballet now?’’ This may be true or not). 
So pleased was our Englishman with Anna, 
that he invited her, after the operas were 
over, ‘‘ to a fish dinner after four days in 
lent, when they had _ given over the 
theatre.’ (1646). He tells us more about 
her, but except for Evelyn and the Librette 
d’Opera above referred to, I find no one 
who pays her any attention. In Grove’s 
famous and admirable ‘ Dictionary of 


|Music and Musicians’ (1912) all is silent 


as her poor grave must be now, and in 
Italian books I find no references either. I 
am not so curious about as I am touched. 
That ‘‘the famous Anna,” who pleased 
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Evelyn so much, and who, we hope, was_ 


pleased with her “fish dinner,’’ should 
fade forever—but this is not the place te 
ape the rhapsodist. 

Can anyone tell me more of Anna Renzi 
or Rencia ? 

G. C. 

Tower or Lonpon: Ricuarp Houvcuton.— 
In the records of the Guildhall (Civil) Court 
of King’s Lynn under date 21 January 40th 
Eliz., is filed a Warrant under the seal of 
Sir John Payton, Lieutenant of the Tower, 


stating that Edward Knape of Lynne Regis, | 


his debtors ‘““nullo modo defrawdare 

intendens 

Tower, where he had been in prison for a 


debt of £300 and 30s. costs, ‘‘ad_ sec. 


-cuiusdem Robti Houghton Turris predicti ”’ 


and ordering that he be free to go and return 
whither he will in the Kingdom and for one 


entire year and be not molested or arrested | 


for any personal action. 
The Warrant is expressed to be 


secun- 


dum privilegium et consuetudinem in Curia 


Turris.”” Had the ‘ Curia Turris ”’ a civil 
jurisdiction? Is anything known of _ the 
Plaintiff Robert Houghton? Was he by 


-chance a Norfolk man? 


name of a_ small 
village 75 miles N.W. of Otley, West 
Riding, Yorkshire, where some prehistoric 
stone circles were found about ten years 
ago. Is anything known about the origin 
of the present villages or the derivation of 
its curious name? 

LaunceLoT BLacKBURNE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
Yorx.— Will readers kindly tell me where 
particulars can be found of the life and 
work of Launcelot Blackburne, Archbishop 
of York, 1724-1743? 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 

[The late W. P. Courtney contributed an 


‘account on Blackburne to the ‘D.N.B.’_ This 


gives a considerable list of authorities.] 
Ancrent Book have read 
of a collector of books shortly after the 


introduction of printing who thought the. 


early preductions of the printing press sc 
inferior to the fine illuminated MSS. which 
he loved, that he would not let one of them 
into his library. Can some reader refer me 
to the author? 


M. 


is released from custody in the | 
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Mr. Burcuetw’s Story, ‘THe Buck oF 
| Bevertanp.’-—I wonder if any reader can 
help me to trace the story cf * The Buck of 
'Beverland’ which Mr. Burchell told to the 
children of the Vicar of Wakefield at the 
beginning of chapter vi. It escaped even 
Austin Dobson, who is of course the chies 
authority on ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ;’ but 
I think it is just possible that someone since 
his edition of the book may have lighted 
upon the original of the story; if so, I shall 
be most grateful for any information on the 
subject. H. O’B. Boas. 


“A, AutHor or Book on Gtass- 
Parntinc.—Who was A. A.,’? who pub- 
lished in 1878 a little book entitled ‘ An 
Introduction to the Study of Painted 
Glass’? Winston had previously published 


‘a book with precisely the same title in 1849. 


Joun A. 


ArcHBIsHop Laup’s New CuaPeL at 
WESTMINSTER.~-Where was the ‘‘ new 
Chapel at Westminster ’’ which formed the 
subject of one of the charges preferred 
against Archbishop Laud for High Treason ? 

INQUIRER. 

THE SouTHERN Cross.—Where the 
best view of the Southern Cross to be 
obtained? As for me, I have never seen 
this beautiful cluster of stars to more 
advantage than on the following occasion. 
We were coming from Rio de _ Janeiro, 
bound for Plymouth. A friend dragged 
me out of my berth between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, and we saw_ the 
Cross with its background of sea and sky, 
as it were, on the horizon—a sight not with- 
‘out majesty! Indeed, we saw it under 
such conditions that it really looked a cross 
(it is of course familiar to most that it is 
incomplete). I cannot give the precise 
latitude and longitude of the spot; it was 
somewhere about twenty-four hours’ run 
from the Island of Teneriffe, I think. . . 

My friend and I agreed that this would 
be about the place where Vasco Da Gama 
saw it when he _ penetrated first into 
Southern waters in his expedition from 
Cadiz to the Indies, and the worshipping 
Portuguese sailors gave it the name of the 
Crus. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents will 
give their opinions 

Samu. A. ANDERSON. 
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‘““Kinp Recarps.’’—This message of 
goodwill has always struck me as curiously 


indeterminate and even inept. Why is 
‘“yegards ’’ qualified as ‘‘kind’’? Does it 
signify a kindness on the part of the 
sender, or on that of the receiver? In. 
either case absurdity is entailed. I pre-/| 
sume it is generally understood to mean) 
‘kindly disposed regards,’”’ but to avoid | 
this ambiguity I invariably transmit) 
“warm regards’’ to my friends, as more| 
intelligible. What is the view of my fellow | 
purists of ‘N. & Q.’? 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Bivur Hypranceas.—It is said that after | 
a year or two, blue hydrangeas become} 
pink or dirty white, but that they may be. 
turned blue again by putting crushed slates’) 
round the roots. Is this a fact, and if so} 
what is the explanation ? 

A. 8S. E. AckERMANN. 


CornisH PoLyTECHNIC: S. 
‘ GUINEVERE.’ —- On p. 274 Vol. i. of 
“Memories of Old Friends’ (Sec. Edit. 


1882), by Caroline Fox, occurs an account 
of her meeting with Tennyson in 1860 and 
this passage: —- ‘“‘ By degrees we got to 
Guinevere, and he spoke kindly of S. 
[Sydney] Hodges’ picture of her at the’ 
Polytechnic, . .” 

Ts this Cornish Polytechnic still existing ? 
And is anything now known as to the! 
whereabouts of this picture? Has it been} 
engraved or reproduced in any way? 


cS. C. (B/C). 


Portrait orf JOHN Bannister.—I have 
in my possession a small engraved portrait : 
“Mr. John Bannister, engraved by Ridley 
from a picture by Beechey.’ The painter | 
was (later) Sir W. Beechey, and the date | 
of the portrait, I gather, from our sources, 
about 1790-95. 

Can any reader tell me who 
Bannister was, and where the 
painting is now? 

A. J. Mrtcnett, Lt.-Colonel. 

3, Clanricarde Gardens, 

Tunbridge Wells. 

[A life of John Bannister, comedian (1760- 

1836) will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


this Mr. 
origina’ | 


Wiitiam Str. Arasrn.—This gen- 
tleman was a Serjeant-at-law about the 
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| direct 
‘entitled to the same honour as 
| accorded to His Majesty were he personally 


_I think T have seen a ‘painting showing 
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QUERIES. 


year 1822, and was Deputy Recorder of 
London. 
What was the date of his death? 


Horace BLEAcKLEY. 
Mayors AND THE Nationa ANTHEM.—In 


| several cities and towns it is the custom of 


the organist of the Parish Church, the 
orchestra of the Theatre, etc., to play the 
National Anthem when the Mayor of the 
town visits these places. The reason usually 
given for this is that the Mayor being the 
chief citizen for the time being and _ the 
representative of the King, he is 
would be 


present. Such practice appears to be quite 
fitting and proper when the Mayer attends 
a local celebration of national importance 
and is accompanied by the Corporation in 
State, i.e., in robes, with regalia, ete., but 
it would appear to be somewhat doubtful 


if it is desirable or quite the thing on such 
'occasions as the opening of 
| trade exhibition or a visit to a theatre or a 


a bazaar; a 
football match. 

I shall be grateful for any information 
as to the antiquity of the custom and if its 
observance under the circuinstances specially 
alluded to is a modern innovation. 
Curtosus II. 


Dickens’ Otp CLotHEs’ SHopP’: 
Boy’s  Dress.—In ‘Sketches by Boz,” 
‘The Old Ciothes’ Shop,’ Dickens describes 
in his lively style a boy’s skeleton suit 


‘where the trousers being high waisted and 
buttoned on to the jacket suggests that the 
'boy’s ‘‘ legs were hooked to his arms.”’ 


At 
about what date did this costume for boys 
make its appearance? What were its 
forms and how long did it continue? Was 
it ever adopted as a school uniform and 
worn with a belt fastened by lock and key? 


Wordsworth about 12 or 14 years old 
| dressed in a similar suit, climbing rocks. 
ANCORRA. 


Str Beatry, M.D.—Could any- 


/one supply me with information as to the 


birthplace, date of birth. date of death and 
place of burial of Sir William Beatty, who 
attended Nelson at Trafalgar? 

JoHN STOUNAM. 


died, according- to the ‘D.N.B.,’ or 


{He 


Mar. 25, 1842.] 


| 
a 


~ 


|] 
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Varieties or CHEEsE AND Prices.—-Prof. 
Thorold Rogers in his ‘ History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices’ notes a variety of cheeses 
under various years :—EHssex and Gloucester 
in 1594, Holland in 1608, Morning’s milk 
in 1636, Cheshire and Suffolk in 1655, 
Cream in 1686, Hall in 1705, Newbury in 
1707, Warwick in 1709, Norfolk in 1712, 
Hants, Cosley Wilts and Lansdown in 
1761, New milk in 1769, Old milk and 
Stilton in 1771, Double Gloucester in 1772, 
and Parmesan and Gruyere in 1791. I 
shall be glad of references to Morning’: 
milk, Hall, Newbury, Warwick, Norfolk, 
Hants, Cosley Wilts, Lansdown and Old 
milk cheeses. R. Hepcrr Watrace. 


H., — I 
possess a silver spoon of the date 1569, with 
London hall-mark. The initials of the 
maker appear to be E. H. J should be 
interested to learn any particulars regarding 
him. M. KE. Lorena. 

The Heritage, Deal. 


AtnincHamM Famriy.—I should be glad of 
information regarding the ancestry of Allen 
Allingham, who married Sarah Atkins at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, on May 7, 
1792. He is described as ‘* of the parish 
of St. Paul Covent Garden,’’ and_ the 
registers of that church contain mention of 
him and others of this name between 1781 
and 1803, viz., John Allingham, married on 
4 September, 1792, and James Allingham, 
witness to a marriage 10 February, 1781, 
together with the births and deaths of a 
number of children of John and Allen. 


From 1792 to 1836 there were nine Alling- 
ham marriages at St. George’s Hanover | 
Square, including that of a William 
Allingham on March 50, 1796. What was | 
the relationship of Allen, John, James and 
William ? Laurance M. Wutcxo. | 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. | 

Karser zu note this | 


form of the title in Mr. G. H. Wurtr’s| 
contribution on ‘ Wife impaling Husband’s 
coat,’ at ante, p. 338. What is the authority 
for it? 


R. R. 


CHARLOTTE Bronte AND Lra.— 
Charlotte Bronté is said to have once paid a 


visit to Castle Lea, Wolverley, near Kidder- 
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minster, and after the visit to have written 
a poem of which the opening lines are, 
Searce a wild bird tried to twitter... 
As I stood a welcome comer 
On the steps of Castle Lea.” 

If so where can the poem be found, and 
if not who is the writer ? 

P. 

9, Walpole Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Wes Famity.—Perhaps some correspond- 
ent will give me help in completing the 
following pedigree, made by Dugdale in his 
visitations of Westmorland. 

Sir Wm. Web= 
Lord Mayor of 
London, 1592. 


Christopher Web= 


Alderman of the 
City of London. 


| 
Sir Wm. Web, Knt. = Alice, d. of Sir ‘> 
Equerry to P. Henry. | Thos. Strickland, 
Resided at Newby. } of Vhorntonbrigge-. 
Died Aug. 1662. | 


| 
William Web, Thomas Web. 
aet 36 an. 20, 
Mar. 1664 
Ronatp D. 


Newchurch, Cuicheth, Nr. Warrington. 


Tue Rev. Grorce Harris, the father of 
the first Lord Harris, is said to have been 
Curate of Brasted, Kent, to have married 
Sarah, daughter of George Twentyman, of 
Baintree, Cumberland, and to have died in 
1759. 1 should be glad to learn the full 


| particulars of his parentage, and the full 


dates of his birth, marriage, and death. 
F.  E 


Forman. — In Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of 
Crests’ occurs the name of Forman. The 
Scotch branch of the family bore as crest a 
hand grasping a scimitar, with the motto: 
“True to the End” or ‘‘ Trustie to the 
End.’”’ The name, though rare, can be 
traced back as far as 1398. 


I should be glad to know which particular 
branch of the family bore this crest, 
together with date and any other par- 
ticulars. 


| 
| 
a 
| be 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rose.—-In Family Iriend, vol. iv. Firsv 


series, published 1851, Rosa alba is stated to| 
be the Botanical or Natural Type of White | 


or Pselgic. What is Pselgic? 
QUILL. 


CULTIVATED VARIETY OF | 
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the pieces of that year:—‘ Invasion;’ 

‘ Venice Preserved ;’ ‘ Confederacy ;’ ‘ As you 

Like It;’ ‘ The Agreable Surprise.’ 
Colman’s information was based partly on 

| personal knowledge (he acted in some of the 

|plays), partly on the original cast book, 

which was still preserved at Wynnstay at 


Autuors Wantep.—l. Who is the author of the date he was writing, 1827-30. 


this couplet, quoted in the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkin’s ‘ Kook of Psalms’ (1857), on Ps. 
Ixviii, 10? 
In desert wild, thy pilgrims poor, 
Dwelt as in homes of rest secure. 


WALTER WorRALL. 


2.—I have been advised to seek your help 
in unearthing a quotation which I have been! 
trying to trace for very many years.  Bp.! 
Durntord, in his primary charge to the! 


Diocese of Chichester, writes of the Church of) 
“It is lamentable that the strength. 


England: 
of her position should be impaired by 
differences and disaffection among its sworn 
defenders. ” ‘Then follow the words in inverted 
commas “ Syracusae nostrae capiuntur et in| 
pulvere pingimus.” 

Can any reader tell me the source of this! 
quotation? 


(Rev.) Francis Hares. 


Replies. 


PRIVATE THEATRES IN ENGLAND. 
(12 S. xi. 329). 


A Few particulars of the performances | 


at Wynnstay are preserved in Col- 
man’s ‘Random Records,’ i, 258-260, ii. 
42 ct seq. Briefly summarised the informa- 
tion is as follows:—The building was 
originally built as a kitchen on the occasion 


of the coming of age of the third or fourth. 


baronet. Names of some of the pieces acted 
are given, with their dates, as set out below, 


the casts being given for the plays dis- 


tinguished by an asterisk :— 


J. B. Wutrmore. 


I have a small engraving of the Wynnstay 
| Theatre in 1789, and it was certainly not an 
attractive looking building on the outside. 
‘I do not know anything of the interior 
arrangements or architect, and I presume it 
'was burnt down when the old mansion was 
destroyed in 1858, but 1 am not sure about 
this. The second Sir Watkin was exceed- 
ingly fond of music and theatricals, and 
many notable performances took place in the 
old Theatre, some of them being under the 
stage management of old George Colman. 
One of the best amateur ladies was a certain 
'Miss Jones, known as ‘‘ The Sparkler,” 
from the brilliancy of her eyes and conver- 
sation. I think a great deal of interesting 
information could be put together (if it has 
not been done) about these Theatricals, and 

know where several play-bills are still 
| existent. Your correspondent might look in 
;Colman’s ‘ Random Records,’ Roberts’s 
, Wynnstay and the Wynns,’ ‘ Shropshire 
Begones,’ and Wright’s ‘ Caricature History 
of the Georges.’ 

JosepH C. Brryce. 

I remember a private Theatre at Chelsea, 
where the Bethels lived 1870-85, and perhaps 
later. 

IT have epilogues written by my great- 
grandmother, -Mrs. Parry Pryce Hurley 
Wargrave-Lovelace. 

E. E. Cope. 


1777. ‘ Chrononhotonthologos’ (attended by 


Garrick). 
The Royal Merchant’; ‘ The Jealous | 
Wife’; ‘ Katharine and Petrucchio.’ 


1780. ‘ Cymbeline ,’* ‘ The Spanish Barber.’* 

1781. “Rula Wife and Have a Wife’; 
Bon Ton.’* 

1780 or 1781. ‘King Richard the Third’ 
(probably 1780); ‘The Liar ; ‘ The Constant 
Couple’; ‘The Author’ (all probably 1781). 

Colman refers to a ticket of admission 
designed by H. Bunbury: this was engraved 
by Bartolozzi and is headed ‘‘ Wynnstay 
Theatre, 1785,’’ and the design contains the 
names of the following pieces, presumably 


Tor HuNDRED AND SINXTY-FIVE 
CuitpRen (12 S. xi. 351).—I had only a 
‘third of the 36 references as collected 
by Mr. Ronis, but he may Tike to 
have the following: Coryat ‘ Crudities’ 
iii, 369: reprint of 1905, tells the 


story, and adds ‘it is so absolutely true, 
as nothing in the world more.’’ Mercer 
'‘ Voyage D’Italie,’ ed. 1702, I. 14, tells the 
story; and in the English ‘edition of 1714 
adds a note, appealing to the authority of 
Erasmus, Vives, Guicciardini, Camerarius, 


3 
4 
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Seriverius, Guill: Heda and Guy Dominick 
Peter, author of the ‘ Annals of Flanders.’ 
I have sought for, but have not found, the 
yeference in Krasmus. Mr. knows 
Vives and Guicciardini. Scriverius’ ‘ Bat- 


avia Illustrata’ passed through countless! 


editions in the seventeenth century. The 
other two works are unknown to me. Among 
modern writers, Mr. E. V. Lucas tells the 
story in ‘A Wanderer in Holland,’ but no 
having the book, I cannot give the reference. 

H. Maynarp 
s. College Green, Gloucester. 

Lorp Sanpwicu’s Miss Gorvon (12 8. 
xi. 348).—-The question who ‘‘ the celebrated 
Miss Gordon was,’”’ was raised in N. & Q. 
in 1906 (10 S. vi. 349), without, however, 
eliciting any response. 


Mr. Buttocn is at fault in alluding to Miss 
Rae (sic) as having shot the Rev. W. Hick- 
man (sic). It was the other way on. The 
tev. James Hackman shot Miss Reay (who 
lived under the protection of Lord Sandwich) 
outside Covent Garden Theatre, on Apri 7, 
1779, for which crime he was executed at 
Tyburn on the 19th of that month. Miss 
Reay’s body lies in Elstree Churchyard, close 
to that of Mr. William Weare, who was 
murdered by Thurtell in 1823. 


Aycock. 


“Tom THums’’ (12 S. xi. 529).---In the 
Bodleian Library there is a ballad written 
about Tom Thumb, which was printed in 
1630. Richard Johnson wrote in_ prose 
‘The History of Tom Thumbe,’ printed 1621. 
In 1630 Charles Perrault published his tale 
‘Le Petit Poucet,’ and this pseudonym 
appears in Drayton’s ‘ Nymphidia’ (1563- 
1631). An opera with this name title 
appeared in 1778, burlesqued from a 
dramatic piece by Fielding the novelist. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IT have had in my hands a little book 
entitled ‘ Tom Thumb’s Travels in England.’ 
(Juoting from memory the date was some- 
where about 1780, and the writer describes 
himself as a dwarf. It is a somewhat com- 
monplace description of the English 
Counties. 

Prescotr Row. 

The Old House, Waddon. 

A celebrated dwarf at the courts of Charles 
IT and Charles II was Geoffry Hudson, for 
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whom see Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.’ Tom Thumb, however, the 
traditional dwarf at King Arthur’s court. 
His adventures were told in chap-books, and 
may still be found in some collections of 
fairy tales. A little creature only as long as 
a thumb, and yet a mortal, not a fairy, is a 
common figure in folk-stories; for example, 
Hop o’ my Thumb in Perrault ; Thumbelina 
in Hans Andersen; and in the English nur- 
sery rhyme: 

I had a little husband 

No bigger than my thumb. 

M. H. Dopps. 


Wire Coat (12 S. xi. 
249, 294, 338).—Another instance of a wife’s 
arms impaled on the dexter and her hus- 
band’s on the sinister is afforded by a tomb 
formerly in Carshalton Church, Surrey, of 
about the same date—Richard 11. The tomb 
and the plates engraved with the arms have 


disappeared; but the Harleian MS., 1433, 
fol. 498, gives a copy of the inscription and 
| representations of the two incised brasses, 
| the one on the gospel side of the altar Tomb 
| bearing Gaynesford, that on the epistle side, 
dexter, Cobham of Rundale; sinister 
|Gaynesford ; inscription taken 5 April 1623: 


| 


Hic jacet Domina Johanna nuper_ uxor 
Johannis Gaynesford ar. et filia et heres 
Reginald Moresby de comitatu kantie que 
quidem. Johanna _ obiit 16 die mensis Julii 
‘anno domini 1472 (should be 1492) cujus anime 
| propicietur deus. 


The strange part of the affair is that after 
‘the death of her first husband, Gaynesford, 
the lady married en secondes noces a kins- 
i'man, Robert Brent, who also predeceased 
iher, dying in 1491. Why he was utterly 
ignored on Joanna’s tomb does not appear. 
Very likely he bore no arms, but they might 
jhave mentioned his name! stepson, 
Robert Gaynesford, inherited the Cobham 
|property on his mother’s death, so that 
Brent was out of it altogether, on the tomb 
and elsewhere. 

W. W. Garnsrorp. 


Whether this practice ever obtained or 
|not, it cannot be said to be “* proved,’’ as 
‘claimed in the last reference, by the cases of 
‘Richard Earl of Salisbury and his son the 
| Earl of Warwick, for it is obvious that the 
|placing of the Montague and Beauchamp 
‘arms respectively in the first quarter of the 
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shields was simply because they were the 
ensigns of the bearers’ chief and distinguish- 
ing title. The Earl of Salisbury and the 
Earl of Warwick, both originally Nevills, 
on acquiring these new honours displayed, 
in the first place, the arms of the house they | 
chose primarily to represent, and they would | 
have done so prominently had they 
obtained them not jure uxoris but by any 
other descent. 

Mr. G. H. Wutre praying in aid of his 
theory the high authority of Dr. Round, 
appears to be as incorrect in his interpreta- 
tion of that historian as he is in his 
reference to ‘““A Modern zu Deutsch- 
land.’”? In the article cited by Mr. G. H. 
Warte (Ancestor, vol. iv p. 144) Dr. Round, 
speaking of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who matched with the sole heiress of the 
Despencers, senior co-heirs of the great house 
of the Clares, says that 

Her arms were merely placed on an 
escutcheon of pretence, instead of being in- 
corporated as the first quarter of the Shield 
as would doubtless have been done if she had 
brought him an Earldom. 

Here is no sanction for the theory of 
precedence for the wife’s arms as_ such. 
If Henry V. quartered the lilies of France 
before the lions of England he probably had 
political rather than heraldic reasons for 
admitting that, of his two Kingdoms, 
‘“ France wore the oldest crown in Christen- 
dom.”’ 


as 


Percy 


EXECUTION OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTER | 


(12 S. xi. 233).—A correspondent asks if | 
there is any record of a  Nonconformist 
minister being executed. In Cobbett’s 


‘State Trials’ an account may be found of 
a minister named John James being tried 
and condemned to death. The sentence was 
carried out at Tyburn on Nov. 16, 1661. 


AS 
(12 xi. 108, 152, 
215, 239 317).—-This luscious fruit was first 
discovered in Peru and Brazil in the six- 
teenth century, and the Peruvian native 
name, nanas, became later ananas, seemingly | 


by the addition to the initial n of the 
Portuguese definite article, a—Portuguese 
and not Spanish being the language of 


Brazil. But since this altered form was 
taken to be a plural, the word was shortened | 
to anana. The implication at ante, p. 152, 
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_Archipelago by the Portuguese 


Nov. 4, 1922. 


that it is of Malay derivation is quite 
unfounded, seeing that the pineapple, like 
the potato and tomato, is indigenous to 
South America. Doubtless the term was 


_adopted into the Malay language when the 


fruit was introduced to Asia. 

Numerous instances of such borrowed 
words are quoted in Sir Frank Swetten- 
ham’s ‘Malay Vocabulary,’ C.g., Ofis, 
office; yebenor, governor; jenis, kind (Lat. 
genus); kaucht, couch; tuala, towel; chabok, 
(Port., chabuco), whip, S. African sjambok; 
cheroot, (Taumil cherut), a cigar; ete. The 
same remark holds good in the case of the 
Singhalese annasi. 


At 98. iv. 419 a query as to the meaning 
of ‘‘ pineapple ’’ in the following sentence 
went unanswered: ‘‘ The pineapple was 
tried on Sunday . and is worn out at 
the bottom.’? This had reference to a gar- 


“cc 


/ment of some kind, the material of which 


bore a pineapple pattern; for the N.E.D.’s 
first signification of the word notes, ‘a 
figure or image of a pinecone used an 
ornament or decoration,’ and it gives as 
examples: 1483. Blue cloths of gold 
wrought with nett and pyne appels. 1661. 


as 


Some take the leaves of this coat to be pine- 
apples.” 

At 9 S. v. 402 the late Prof. Skeat drew 
attention to the fact that before tle  dis- 


covery of America ‘‘ pineapple ’’ denoted 
only the cone of the pine or fir-tree, as in 
Chaucer (A.S. pin knutu, pine nut) and that 


from its similarity in shape the anana 
received its modern designation. 
OW: 


26, Montague Street, W.C. 


The, word anana is a Brazilian word, 
which probably was transplanted to the Malay 
navigators. 


Skeat, the greatest authority on Philology, 


states the folowing in his ‘ Concise Ety- 
mological Dictionary’: — ‘‘ Ananas, the 
pine-apple plant (Span.-Braz.). Span. 
ananas (Pineda); mod. Span. ananau.— 
Brazil. nanas or nana.’’ It rather means 
the fruit itself than the plant, and in 


oe 
anana, 


modern Portuguese it is written 
ananas,’’ 

There is still another species of this fruit, 
more highly praised for its fragrance, which 
abacaxi,”’ 


or ananaz.”’ 


is called another Brazilian 


a 


Fe 
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word, from the Lingua Geral, like the 
former one. 
P. A. D’ Arev-ALBANo. 

Breep or GaALLOWwAYs 
(12 S. xi. 250, 314).—It is stated in the 
N.E.D., s.v. Belted, that Belted Cattle are 
of Dutch origin, and generally Slack with « 
broad band of distinctive colour. This 
probably refers to the breed of black and 
white cows called Holstein-Friesland, and 
to the Belted Dutch, which are black with a 
broad white band round the middle, botl. 
kinds being good milkers. 

No 

Betton AND Evans or SHREWsBURY (12 8S. 
xi. 249).—Other works by Betton and Evans 
of Shrewsbury included the window in 
Bishop West’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral (ce. 
1840), and the two transept windows at 
Lichfield Cathedral. The latter—designed 
by Sir John Betton--were removed to the 
Guildhall about thirty years ago. Sir John 
Betton also erected the well-known Hercken- 
rade glass in the Lady Chapel at Lichfield. 
and designed the new heraldic glass for the 
two four-right side windows. This heraldic 
glass was also removed, some thirty years 
ago, and replaced by ancient glass of the 
sane period as that from Herckenrode. 

Witrrep Drake. 

Heratpic: ForeEIGN STATES AND DUKE- 
poms (12 S$. xi. 331).—Berry, ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Heraldica,’ London, published circa. 


1838, gives in vol. i. The Arms of Foreign | 


Empires, Kingdoms, Sovereign and Inde- 
pendent States, Principalities, ete.’ The 
list includes a number of Continental Duke- 
doms and Bishoprics. 
Witrrep Drake. 

Byron’s Lameness (12 S. xi. 272, 316, 
339).—-Mr. Murray will see by reference to 
the original question that I had referred to 
the note in his edition of the ‘ Letters and 
Journals’ to which he now directs my 
attention. It was in fact this note which 
prompted my question, for it marshals so 
much contradictory evidence that further 
examination of the subject is, I think, worth 
making. It would be interesting to know if 
the theory that Byron had infantile 
paralysis of the right foot could be sup- 
ported by medical opinion. Could the boots 
in the possession of Mr. Murray have been 
worn in such a case? If Byron required 
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special boots in his youth, why did he not 
wear them in his later years when the defect: 
was still apparent? The Countess Guiccioli 
(if indeed she was the real author of the 
‘ Recollections’) says that there was no 
malformation in Byron’s feet, that he only 
suffered from a weakness of the ankles. She 
quotes the statement of the Southwell shoe- 
maker that it was the left foot which was 
affected Thorwalden, on the authority of 
Hobhouse, agrees with the Southwell shee- 
maker in the statue in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


There is a curious article in The New 


| Monthly Magazine for 1830, the writer of 


which, ‘LT. Sheldrake, says he supplied Byron 
with a ‘* stock of necessaries ’’ which enabled 
the poet to conceal his defect, tie nature of 
which is not stated, nor the toot affected. 
In a subsequent footnote, the editor of the 
magazine said the article was inserted with- 
out his knowledge, and he asked his readers 
not to confuse the writer, ‘‘ the spurious 
Timothy,’ with the ‘‘ really well known 
instrument-maker’’ of the name of Shel- 
drake. The latter, according to the editor 
of the ‘ Letters and Journals,’ placed the 
injury in the left foot. Who was the 
‘spurious ’’ Timothy, and what is the value 
of his evidence. E. 
CHEESE CEMENT (i2 8. xi. 330).--This was 
one of the stock recipes of almost every col- 
lection of medieval receipts or book of 
secrets. It occurs in Theophilus (XII cent.) 
‘Diversarum Artium Schedula’ Book i. 


ichap. 17; in the MS. of S. Audemar (late 


| Treatises,’ i. 


XIII or early XIV cent.), Recipe No. 163, 
printed in Mrs. Merrifield’s ‘ Original 
128; in the Bolognese MS. 
‘Segreti per Colori’ (XV cent.) (Ibid. ii. 
596); and in ‘ The Laboratory or School of 
Arts,’ 4th ed. 1755, vol. i, p. 171. 
Joun A. KNowLes. 

CHEESEMONGER’S Runic Cus- 
tom (12 S. xi. 311).—The ‘‘ Runic custom ” 
mentioned would now be called an “ Old 
Norse custom.’? In the Old Norse or Old 
Icelandic language hundrath generally 
means 120; tvau hundruth would be 240. 
It is one of the proofs that the primitive 
Germans reckoned by a duodecimal as well 
as by a decimal system. See the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary, s.v. hundred 5, for 
examples of the “long hundred” of six 
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score in Orkney, Worcestershire (=126), 
Sussex (=128) and Somerset for counting 
kail plants, fruit, fish, etc. There is a long 
quotation there about the “long hundred- 
weight ’’ (120 lbs.) for weighing cheese in 
Cheshire. The long hundred was more per- 
sistent in Iceland than elsewhere, and was 
not ousted till the 12th or 13th century or 
later. See Hoop’s ‘ Reallexikon der Ger- 
manischen Altertumskunde,’’ articles ‘ Gross- 
hundert ’ and ‘ Zahlensystem.’ 

Birmingham University. 
“‘Sreyne”’ (12 S. xi. 311).—Since this 


STRACHAN. 


word seems to have escaped record in the’ 


N.E.D. and E.D.D. (the nearest examples 
being under stean, vb.) it may be worth 
while noting that it occurs in ‘ The Cumber- 
land Letters’ (p. 139), under date July 25, 

The whole set [of about 25 visitors at 
Rottingdean] danced to a fiddle and flute, from 
the Windmill at the top of a high hill near 
this place, quite through the village down to 
the steen, where they had contre dances and 
Minuets on the grass till the fiddle could play 
no longer. 

LR: M. 


Birmingham University. 

Barrister (12 8. xi. 331).—This 
gentleman’s Christian ngme was Peter. He 
had a large practice at the Old Bailey, 
where he was a contemporary of John 
Adolphus, the historian of George III. With 
him he fought a duel at Calais in Novem- 
ber, 1816. This was due to a quarrel in 
Court. Alley was slightly wounded. The 
antagonists were reconciled (‘ Recollections 
of John Adolphus,’ p. 108). Alley died of 
scarlet fever, July 22, 1834, but he had 
previously become much attenuated in con- 
sequence of having taken poison by mistake 
(Annual Register, 1834, p. 232). 

J. E. Larron Picxerine. 


STRACHAN, 


Peter Alley, Counsel at the Old Bailey, is 
mentioned in Cyrus Jay’s ‘ The Law, What 
I have seen, etc.,’ 1868, chap. xxv, and in 
Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘Reminiscences,’ chaps. 
v. and vi.; both works giving his duel with 
Adolphus, from a wound received in which 
Jay says he never recovered. As the query 
has July, 1834 as date of Alley’s death, and 
Ballantine says Alley introduced him at the 
Middlesex Sessions in October, 1834, there 
is discrepancy in date, but Ballantine’s book 
is loose as to dates and details. A Peter 


QUERIES. 12 8. XI. Nov. 4, 1922.] 
/ Alley in 1794 published ‘ The Tears of the 
Muses; an Elegiac Poem to the Memory of 
the Countess of Westmorland,’ and may be 
identical with the Old Bailey practitioner. 
Puitiep DorMrer Author of the 
Genuine Memoirs of Asisticus ’ 


165, 213).—Charles Stanhope, who was 
admitted to Westminster School Oct. 4, 
1773, and matriculated at Oxford from 


University College, Jan. 24, 1778, aged 17, 
was the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
recipient and not the author of the Chester- 
field Letters. Another Charles Stanhope 
was admitted to Westminster School in Sep- 
tember, 1736, aged 10. Was he an elder 
brother of Philip ? Gob: RE. 

Winpow FrRoM Cuurce (12 S. 
xi. 330).—The ancient stained glass window 
in question has been for several years at 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. The 
owner, the late G. G. M. G. Cullum, F'.S.A., 
who died recently, bequeathed it in his will 
to Bexhill Church, from whence it originally 
came. It is described in the Strawberry 
Hill sale catalogue as 

Lot 84. Seventeen panels. Portraits of King 
Henry III and Queen with Saints whole 
length. Coats of arms and other devices. A 
present from the Earl of Ashburnham to 
Horace Walpole. It was brought from Bex- 
hill Church, Sussex. 

WILFRED DRAKE. 

Old Southgate. 

The stained glass window from Bexhill 
Church, a coloured illustration of which is 
to be found in the ‘‘ Homeland ’’ Guide to 
Bexhill, was sold at the Walpole sale to the 
Rey. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart., and 
passed in due course to Mr. Milner Gibson 
Cullum, who during his lifetime intimated 
to the Rector and Churchwardens of Bexhill, 
his intention to restore the window, and 
bequeath it to them at his decease. 

His death occurred last year, and in his 
will gave effect to that decision. 

JAMES CASTELLO. 

The following, taken from ‘ Sussex,’ by 
Augustus J. C. Hare (1896), 
answer to this question. He says: 

From Strawberry Hill, where it only fetched 
£30 9s: 6d. at the sale, it (viz., the window) 
passed to Hardwick House, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, where it is now carefully respected 
and preserved. 


gives the 


WotsELey. 
Massetts Place, Seaynes Hill, Sussex. 
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This window was sold by the Church-. Baste Town (12 S. xi. 336).—An 
wardens of Bexhill Church to Lord Ashburn-|account of the custom of putting the clocks 
ham, who gave it to Horace Walpole. of Basle forward one hour is to be found in 
After his death it became the property of Coxe’s ‘ Swisserland’ (2nd edit. 1780, pp- 
the Kev. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart., 429, 431). Some years ago I sent the late 
whose grandson bequeathed it to the Rector Mr. Willett the reference, and he made con- 
and Churchwardens of the old Parish Church siderable use of it. Coxe concludes by 
of Bexhill. See Zhe Times for April 21, saying: 

1922. G. F. R. B. | A few years since it was secretly agreed upon 
,| by some of the leading men of the town to 

Finst Masres OF the sun-dial turned half a minute a day, 
CEREMONIES AT MarGatr (12 S. xi. 289).—| until the shadow should imperceptibly point 
James Walker was appointed Master of the to the true hour. This expedient was accord- 
Ceremonies at Margate previous to the open- ingly pat and had 
already lost near ree-quarters of an hour, 
ing of the Assembly Rooms on the Sth June, | when an accident discovered the plot; and the 
1769. Before these rooms were built there) magistrates were compelled to place the sun- 
was an Assembly Room at the ‘‘ Black! dial in the same position it stood before, and 
Horse,” kept by Mrs. Barber in 1753. The to ve the town clock regulated by it as 
Black Horse ’’ subsequently became the 


“New Inn,” and later the ‘ York Hotel.’”’ | 
If there was an M.C. at that period I have Two SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Daccers (12 


no record of any such appointment. Walker “ sink 285).—At the above reference, Mr. 
married 16 May, 1787, Dame Elizabeth Rich, |- ARSHALL, referring to Mr. Thomas Newton, 
; the donor in 1807 of two daggers to the 
Literary Fund, mentions that he is believed 
. |to have been the last collateral descend- 
Inscription on a white marble tablet in) ant of Sir Isaac Newton. This, however, is 
the South Aisle :— ‘I think an error, as Sir Isaac Newton has 
site Ss O ame ak 

Rich, ~~ of are Sir Robert Rich, Bart., | Present tame. The subject has been much 
who died the 22nd of July, 1788, wife of James discussed in the early volumes of * Notes & 
Walker, M.C., of this place, who erected this Queries,’ particularly 2 S. xii. 149, 229, 
to her memory, in the 48th year of her age. 315, where the death of my  great-grand- 
The earliest guide to Margate was pub- father, Mr. William Newton, gave rise to 
lished in 1770, and many since. They COM correspondence as to his claim to have been 
tain particular accounts of the libraries anc directly descended from Sir Isaac’s uncle, 
other places of resort. i . |Robert Newton of Oundle. This descent is 
The duties of a Master of the Ceremonies |QJeay]y shown in a pedigree in my possession, 
ignod humorously described by Dickens it | which gives several other branches of col- 
Pickwick Papers’ (p. 376 ct seq.). lateral descendants of Sir Isaac Newton, 
W. J. M. jthough, curiously enough, I can find no 

A Guide to all the Watering and Sea 


J. E. Latrron Pickerine, 


who died in the foliowing year and was! 
buried in 8. John’s Church, Margate. 


ireference to a Thomas Newton living in 
ica Places,’ Longmans, London, n.d. /1807. The Thomas Newton referred to by 


(ce. 1825) says of Margate: ‘Mr. Marswatt, therefore, probably repre- 
The assembly-room situated in Cecil-square|sents still another branch of this large 
The season commences on the King’s family. A. R. Marrrn. 


birthday, and closes with the last kall- night 
in October. Capt. Clough 1s M.C. The fol-. THE Trara (12 S. xi. 148).—There 


lowing are the established regulations. . . . iS an exceedingly interesting article (by 

Then follows Rules and Orders i-vi, and Bat tandier) on ‘La Tiare Pontificale’ in 
others i-ix, with an entreaty by the M.C. the Annuaire Pontifical Catholique for 1898, 
that ladies and gentlemen afford him an/at pp. 62-72. There is also a long account 
opportunity of being introduced to them, to|in Catalano’s ‘ Caerimoniale,’ vol. i, pp. 
“enable him to pay every individual that |119 sqq., and a short article by Abbot Cabro} 
attention which it is not less his inclination of Farnborough s.v. ‘ Camelaucum,’ in the 
than his duty to observe.”’ '* Dictionaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne.’ 

W. B. Joun B. 
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Drscenvants OF PERKIN WaAkRBECK (12 
xi. 248).—James Gairdner, in an appendix | 
to his ‘ Richard III’ (1875) discusses Per- 
kin Warbeck very fully. He points out that: 
documents published from continental col- 
lections confirm in some particulars 
Warbeck’s confession, upon which doubt has | 
been thrown as it was issued by order of 
Henry VII. Gairdner also states that there 
is no contemporary authority for the state- 
ment that Warbeck was like Edward IV in 
appearance. This is merely a conjecture of 
Walpole’s. See also A. F. Pollard, ‘ The, 
Reign of Henry VII from Contemporary 
Sources,’ in which the documents relating 
to Warbeck are printed. In the Introduc 
tion in Vol. i Professor Pollard quotes a 
letter of the Emperor Maximilian, first pub- 
lished in 1913, in which the Emperor repeats 
a rumour that Warbeck was the illegitimate 
son of Margaret of Burgundy and the Bishop 
of Cambray. Although the story is unsup- 
ported by evidence, the editor remarks thai 
it would explain most of the problems 
connected with Warbeck. 


M. H. Dopps. 


SaLMon AND LANGHELT SURNAMES (12 S. 


xi. 312, 358).—In order to arrive at the, 
probable derivation and meaning of the! 
surname Salmon, or of the majority of} 


others, it is necessary to search for and. 
compare similar forms as recorded at the 
period when surnames were still in the 
making. It is also desirable to view it in 
relation to the nomenclature of other 
countries whose natives have contributed to 
any great extent in forming the mixed 
population of Britain. Adopting the first 
method we find at the end of the 13th and 
the first half of the 14th centuries a group 


comprising Saloman, Salman,  Saleman, 
Salman and Salmon itself. These are 


known earlier personal names, or variants 
of them, and they may, I think, be referred 
to two prototypes, viz., (a) Saloman, the 
Vulgate form of Solomon, a more popular 
baptismal name in the Early Middle age 
than in modern times; (b) an unrelated 
germanic personal name, Salaman, of 
doubtful meaning, which also occurs in 
O.H.G. and Old Danish name-lists. In 
Denmark, however, it appears to have been 
subject to confusion with the indigenous 
Salmund ; one or the other, or beth, pro- 


‘much a fiction as ‘ Marmion,’ 
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duced the Danish surname Salman (see 
Nielsen, ‘ Olddanske Personnavne’). Whe- 
ther Salmund was introduced into England 
by the Danes and, having lost the final 
letter, became another progenitor of 
Salmon, is a matter for further investiga- 


tion. The modern Salmond, however, can 
be shewn, on the evidence of the Parish 
Registers, etc., to be in some cases, at 


least, Salmon, with a d developed after n. 
The French surname Salmon is explained 

by Larchey as (1) an abbreviation of 

latinised as Salmannus, which is again 


/Saloman (Solomon); (2) a saint’s name 


referable to the O.H.G. Salman. It is 
not doubtful that the French Salmons, 
through Huguenots as well as earlier and 
later immigrants, have largely helped to 
swell the number of English-speaking 
bearers of the name. 

The querist can take his choice of the 
above derivations and any others that may 
be brought forward not implying a fishy 
origin. Our ancestors, six centuries ago 
were fond of bestowing nicknames, many of 


| which have survived, but it is difficult to 
| understand how they could see any points of 


resemblance between a human being and 
any genus of the Salmonidae, whatever may 
be said for Chubb, Spratt, Mackerel and 
Whale. 
E. -G: 
PayMENT oy Members or ParuraMent (12 
S. xi. 349).—-An article on this subject will 
be found in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
Vol. xx. p. 978, and from it it appears that 
the Shires and Boroughs paid their represen- 
tatives in 1265 and in 1322. A Statute fixed 
the salary, and writs for payment were 
issued down to the reign of Henry VIII; the 
last known instance of such payment was in 
1681, when the corporation of Harwich was 
sued. The evolution of the present practice 
of payment to Members of Parliament 
also recorded in the same article. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
““Horncartu ” (12 S. 331).—The 
authority for the origin of this Whitby 
custom is an ancient document, evidently as 
but there is 


TARRANT. 


1s 


something so romantic in this monkish story 
that one is tempted to wish it were true. 

An abridoment of it is: 
year 


the 


Tn fifth 


Henry II, after 


the ot 
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conquest of England, the Lord of Ugglebarnby, 
then. called William de Bruce, the Lord of 
Sneaton, called Ralph de Piercie, with a gen- 
tleman and freeholder of Fylingdales, called 
Allatson, did, in the month of October, the 
th day, appoint to meet and hunt the wild 
boar in a certain wood or desert called 
Eskdaleside. Then the aforesaid gentlemen 
did meet with their boar-staves and hounds in 
the place afore-named, and there found i 
great wild boar, and the hounds did run him 
very well, near about the chapel and hermi- 
tage of Eskdaleside, where there was a monk 
of Whitby, who was a_ hermit. The boar 
being sore wounded, and hotly pursued and 
dead run, took in at the chapel door, and 
there laid him down and presently died. 
Then came the Gentlemen to the door of the 
chapel and called the hermit, who did open 
the door and come forth, and within lay the 
boar dead; for which the gentlemen did run 
at the hermit with their boar staves, whereof 
he died. The hermit, a holy man, being at 
the point of death, sent for the Abbot, and 
desired him to send for the gentlemen. The 
Abbot doing so the hermit said. “ T am sure 
to die of these wounds.”” The Abbot answered 
“They shall die for thee.’ But the hermit 
said, “‘ Not so, for I freely forgive them my 
death, if they be content to be enjoyned to 
this penance for the safeguard of their souls.’’ 


The gentlemen, being then present, bid him | 
enjoin what he would, so he saved their lives. | 


“Then,” said the hermit, ‘‘ you and yours 
shall hold your lands of the Abbot of Whitby 
and his successors in this manner: That upon 
Ascension. Day you shall come to the wood of 
the strayhead, which is in Eskdaleside, at sun- 
rising, and then shall the officer of the Abbot 
blow his horn, and he shall deliver to you, 
William de Bruce, ten stout stowers, and ten 
yedders, to be cut by you with a knife of a 
penny price; to Ralph de Piercie twenty-one; 
and you, Allatson, nine of each sort; and 
to be taken on your backs to the town of 
Whitby; and shall set your stakes at the brim 
of the water, each stake a yard from another, 
and so yedder them that they stand three 
times without removing by the force of the 
water. And that you may be better call to 
God for repentance, find money, and do good 
works, the officer of Eskdaleside shall blow 
his horn, “ Out on you, out on you, for the 
heinous crime of you.” And tf you do refuse 
this service, so long as it shall not be full 
sea at that hour, you and yours shall forfeit 
all your lands to the Abbot of Whitby or his 
successors, 
It is referred to in the following lines of 
Ncott’s ‘ Marmion :— 
Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told 
How to their ‘house three barons bold 
Must menial service do; 
While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks ery ‘ Fye upon your name! 
In wrath for loss of sylvan game, 
A Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew : 
This, on Ascension Day each year 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Perey hear. 


NOTES AND 


I have witnessed this quaint ceremony, 
which the inhabitants of this old-world town 
cali ‘‘ Planting che Penny Hedge.” 

A. A. FLASHBOURNE. 

BiessinGc THE Hounps (12 8. xi. 348).— 
‘‘B,” in attributing the blessing of the 
hounds to the whim and fancy of a solitary 
individual living in the district of Biarritz, 
is ignoring the observance of a_ religious 
ceremony which has existed in Catholic 
countries for many centuries. Ili ‘* B” will 
consult the Calendar of the Saints he will 
find a date, near at hand, November 3, St. 
Hubert’s Day, which is the basis of the 
ceremony. St. Eustace (20 Sept.), 
Hubert has been banished from the English 
calendar, consequently the two patron 
saints of hunting are forgotten, so far as 
this country is concerned. There are, how- 
ever, three churches (Anglican), in England 
dedicated to St. Eustace. 

Thirty years ago there were to be seen 
numerous pictures and prints of the Mass 
celebrated in all Catholic countries of 
Europe on St. Hubert’s day for the benefit 
of the hounds. The baying packs are held 
by their keepers in leash at the church door, 
and at a given moment during the Mass the 
celebrant priest, attended by his acolytes and 
choristers, proceeds to the entrance and 
after sprinkling the dogs with holy water 
solemnly invokes the blessing of Providence 
upon their heads. I know that until a few 
years ago the ceremony was celebrated with 
yreat magnificent at the Duke of Aumale’s 
palace of Chantilly, where the blessing was 
administered by some Archbishop or great 
dignitary of the church. 

It is safe to assume that centuries ago 
there was a similar celebration in_ this 
country, for hunting was a great adventure. 
There are a few survivals of ‘‘ blessings ”’ 
here, such as the Rogationtide prayers for 
the crops at Hitchin, or the blessing of the 
sea on the South coast, and it is not difficult 
to imagine that the English forester would 
hardly have dared to set out on his expedi- 
tions without having received some mark of 
favour from his spiritual adviser. 

It is to St. Hubert we must turn for 
assistance when we are afflicted with hydro- 
phobia. People bitten by a dog go to his 
shrine in the Ardennes, and the legend 


relates that the stole of St. Hubert which 
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works the miracle was brought from heaven 
by an angel, who gave it to the Saint while 
he was praying at the tomb of St. Peter in 
Rome. (‘ Rabies or Hydrophobia,’ by Dr. 
Dolan, 1879). 

Mrs. Jameson’s 
Art’ states: 

To St. Hubert, as patron saint of the chase, 
chapels were often erected within the pre- 
einets of the forest; where the huntsman 
might pay his devotions to his favourite saint 
before lhe began his favourite sport. As he 
was also the patron saint of dogs, we often 
find them introduced into pictures of him: 
bread blessed at his shrine was considered as 
a holy charm against hydrophobia. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Str Hueu Pyper (12 8S. xi. 193, 279).—In 
the original contribution was given with 
precision my authority for the statement 
that on Nov. 3, 1681 Sir Hugh Pyper was 
ordered, as Mayor of Plymouth, to entertain 
at that town the Ambassador of the Czar of 
Muscovy. This was an entry in the Calen- 
dar of Treasury Books, vol. vii, part i, p. 
290; and the description of Pyper as Mayor 
of Plymouth is reprinted in the Index. 

In the course of over thirty years’ search 
and comparison of original records with the 
official Calendars, I have discovered only one 
record erroneously given in the body of the 
latter, and one name wrongly assigned in the 
Index. It, therefore, was in full confidence 
that I made the above statement, as these 
Calendars furnish an authority which all 
historical students at a distance from the 
Public Record Office, or prevented by othe 
reasons from search thereat, are bound to 
trust. I have now had the opportunity, 
however, of examining the original docu 
ment, and I find that my faith was for once 
misplaced. 

That original is interesting not only as 
showing that the instruction in question was 
given to the Mayor of Plymouth, as well as 
to Sir Hugh Pyper—though the latter, as I 
have said, is both calendared and indexed 
as if he held the former’s position-—but as 
showing a keen desire for economy being dis- 
played in the national expenditure at a 
period when that virtue was not as exten- 
sively practised as it is nowadays preached. 
The letter is clearly described in the orig- 
inal marginal note as having been addressed 
to ‘‘ Piper, St Hugh & ye Major of Plymoe:”’ 
and it runs thus: 


“Sacred and Legendary 


H 


Gentin We are informed that his Excellency 
the Ambassadr from the Czar of Muscovy is 
arrived at your Towne, and have sent this to 
desire you will be pleased to defray the Ex- 
penses of him and his Traine during his stay 
there We intreat you to doe it wth all the 
decency that you can, and yet wth as much 
frugality as 1s convenient for ye Kings Ser- 
vice and vpon your sending up the Bills of yor 
disbursements after his departure, We will 
take care ye same shall forthwth be payd to yor 
Ordr & so we remaine Gentln, yor very affect- 
ionate friends Hyde: J. E: E. D: Sff: Treasry 
Chambn 30 9 br. 1681. (‘Treasury Out Letters 
[General] T 27 vol. vi, f 320). 

ALFRED Rossrns. 

Proverss Wantep. (12 S. xi. 289—5. At the 
Cape, about 1883, I heard it said, “ Lend 
neither gun nor wife,” though I cannot swear 
that the gun took precedence of the wife! 

A. E. E. Ackermany. 


Sacrep Dances (12 S. xi. 329).—See J. E. Harri. 
son, ‘ Themis;’ A. B. Cook, ‘ Zeus;’ A. Lang, 
“The Secret of the Totem Myth, Ritual and 
Religion;’ Sir Lawrence and Lady Gomme, 
‘ Traditional Singing Games;’ E. K. Chambers, 
Medieval Stage.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


Notes on Books. 


The 68th Psalm, comprising Introduction, 
Revised Translation and Critical Notes. By 
William Walter Cannon. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The magnificence of the 68th Psalm has been 
universally recognised. What its original 


; intention was few who use or quote it would 


be prepared to explain. Not that this is a 
matter which any longer’ interests the 
ordinary worshipper as such; the Psalms, after 
near two thousand years’ use, have a Christian 
history and Christian associations upon which 
their justification and claim to affection are 
sufficiently well based. Even the ordinary 
worshipper. however. will gain something to 


stimulate his imagination by learning what 
were the several sources and first meanings. 
much more the student. The particular 


Psalm before us is involved in a_ bewildering 
mass of different attempts at interpretation. 
Its date has heen fixed as early as David, as 
late as Alexander Jannaeus (s.c. 75) and at 
many dates hetween these extremes; Mr. 
Cannon’s Introduction, after setting out in 
order the chiet interpretotions, proceeds, in 
a singularly lucid satisfactory way, to 
show what facts and considerations should 
make one hesitate to adopt most of them. One 
fruitful line of argument is that which takes 
account of fragments of ancient song embedded 
in the text. These, it is obvious, cannot. if 
they are admitted to be quotations, furnish a 
basis for conelusions about the immediate 
occasion of the Psalm, 
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Mr. Cannon shows at length reason | 
believe that Ewald nearly hit the mark in as-| 
signing this chant of triumph to the consecra- 
tion of the Temple restored after the first 
return from the Babylonian exile; he himself 
assigns it to the inauguration of the walls of 
Jerusalem rebuilt by Nehemiah. He is helped 
here, on the one hand, by our having actual, 
account of a procession with music and song, | 
which then took place, on the other by the. 
prominence given to a procession in the psalm 
itself. In the light of this theory he makes 
a detailed analysis of the poem, and suggests 
corresponding explanations of difficult places. 
V. 13, one of the most difficult, he assigns to) 
an older poem, translating “ Did you _ lie) 
among the sheepfolds? The wings of a dove| 
are covered with silver and her feathers with 
yellow gold,’’and taking it that the poet quoted 
this ancient verse to arouse associations of 
reproach, directed against the Jews, the richer 
Jews for the most part, who refused to leave 
the comforts of Babylon. If the date is right 
the references to enemies can more or less he 
nailed down. The man with the hairy scalp) 
may be Tobiah (and perhaps he, an Ammonite 
freedman, was known as “ Shag-pate’’): the| 
“wild beast of the reed’ may he Eevpt: 
“the peoples that delight in war.” the Greek | 
mereenaries. The critical notes displav the 
carefully accomplished work of a_ scholar; 
and no less does the appendix in which Mr. 
Cannon disposes, in our opinion successfully. 
of the various proposals to dismember the 
psalm in favour of theories with which this 
or that passage cannot be made to agree. 


splendid specimen of Sophora japonica beside 
the Pathological Laboratory, which is all that 
is now left of its first denizens on the site of 
the old Garden. The plates, of which there 
are twenty-three, are charming. We are 
given a most useful note on leaves; a short 
glossary (which might well have been ex- 
tended); a plan of the garden and a good 
index of both Latin and English names. We 
think this little work could hardly be bettered. 


The Quarterly Review for October contains 
one of the most delightful papers on wild life 
that we have recently seen in Mr. Douglas 
Gordon’s ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ The fox still has 
about him some glamour of mystery; gives 
occasion to puzzled conjectures, and even to 
superstitious terrors; is not, even to the 
sportsman and naturalist, a fully understood 
character. This account of him contains 
several good incidents, and brings the whole 
picturesqueness both of Reynard and his 
haunts vividly before the reader’s eye. Mr. 
Shane Leslie discusses Mr. James Joyce’s 
“ Ulysses’ very competently and sanely in this 
connection. Such a remark means a_ good 
deal. The Dean of Winchester writes of the 
recently published collection of papers by the 
Master of Peterhouse—a treasury, these, of 
sound and various learning, to which an in- 
troduction such as this essay should prove 
useful. The first article in the number is 
naturally devoted to the late Sir George 
Prothero; its author gives a sympathetic and 
happily conceived account of him.  Polities 
and social questions, heyond the scope of 
“N. & Q.’ occupy most of the remainirg pages. 


good number. 


Guide to the University Botanic Garden. Cam-| 
bridge. By Humphrey Gilbert - Carter. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) | 


“Tr has been,” says the author of this de- 
lightful Guide. who is also Director of the 
garden, “The happy destiny of this garden to! 
he loved and befriended by nearly all the) 
notable oriental scholars of the University.” 
This circumstance has led him to insert in 
its pages numerous eastern names and quota- 
tions from eastern books—a somewhat unusual 
but decidedly pleasant feature. The main 
hody of the work consists of notes on the plants 
in the garden arranged in the seanence of 
families and genera adopted in the Enger-Gilg 
Syllabus. These notes contain not a little 
historical, antiquarian and out-of-the-way in- | 
formation besides the requisite botanical | 
account of the several specimens, and the 
botanical information itself has been both 
selected and set out with an evident design 
of arresting and gratifying the reader’s sense 
of beauty and general curiosity, as well as 
giving him a sound, scientific description by | 
an eminently competent hand. | 
The first Botanic or Physic, Garden at Cam- 

bridge was made in 1762, after about seventy | 
years’ planning, promising and discussing, on 
the site of the ‘ Austin Friars’? monastery and 
was removed some sixty vears later to its 


Present site. Plate II in the book shows a 


Notices to Correspondence. 


EpirortAL communications should be addressed 

to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.’’—Advertisements, 
Business Letters and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ”—at The Bucks Free Press, 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


ALL communications intended for insertion 
in our columns should bear the name and 
address of the sender—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question 1s to 
be found. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q to which the letter refers. 
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NOTES AND 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
Personally conducted by Mr MAX PEMBERTON. 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM | 
was founded under the xgis of the profession 
itself: the guidance olfered to students 
given by reresuasad authors of high standing. 
Writers are trained by correspondence in all 
branches of JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY 
WRITING, FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM and 
PROSE WRITING. | 

The School has enjoyed remarkable — suc- 
cesses. Its students have been chosen for high 
positions, and their work figures in all the 
foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to 
advise would-be students as to the particular 
course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
cant can forward some manuscript upon 
which an opinion can be based. 


is | 


Particulars of the School’s Courses of In- 
struction will be forwarded post free upon 
application to 


THE MANAGER’S DEPT., 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, | 


110, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1.: 
TELEPHONE, 4574 Museum. } 


SHAKESPE 


and other early dramatists. 


pamphlets, 
autograph letters, out 


Report all early books, 
manuscripts, 
of the way items, 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


SALE. | 


ete., to 


and AUTOGRAPHS | for 

Early printed Works. Standard Authors. , 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books ! 
and autographs Nae for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon-’ 
don, 8.E.22. 


YPEWRITERS from 

your money returned. 
complete in case, £11 lis. Underwoods and 
Woodstocks from £13 13s. Latest Olivers 
(No. 9’s) from £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 
for all machines.—THe AMALGAMATED 
writers, Lrp., 9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. 
City 4443. 


OOKS 


£5 5s. Satisfaction or 
Brand new Molles, 


General 
, search.—Museum and Art Photograhy.—News- 
| paper 
Technical 


8s. 


12S. XI. Nov. 4, 1922.] 


“SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 


S. 


Acting Committee : 


HENRY BRADLEY. ROBERT BRIDGES. 
W. P. KER. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. 


TRACT X. 


Report of Society. 
The American Imitation 
On Grammatical Inversion. 


H. W. Fowler. 


Correspondence, &c. 


By 


not connected with 
Publication. 
address : 
Chilswell, 


The As 
any other Society or 

Correspondents — should 
Mr. Roserr Brrpces, 


Oxford. 


‘The London Research & Information Barean, 


5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
& Technical Research.—Musical Re- 


& Documentary Research.—Literary & 
Translation. —Typing.—Information 
on any subject procured from World-W ide 
Sources. —Advice to Students and Bookiovers.— 
| Libraries Classified, Catalogued and Valued. 
Write for Particulars. ’Phone: Museum 7686. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 
and Printers, 9-47, GARDEN ROW, 
ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen 
slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 
1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
plain; postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is 
not a messy liquid. 


a clean white Paste and 


OOKPLATES. smmbolic and 
J heraldic. Original designs.—Write for par- 
ticulars to Osbornes (N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 


27, Easteastle Street, London, W.1. 
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